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Notes. 


AN EXHIBITION OF FRENCH 
PAINTED GLASS IN LONDON ABOUT 
A.D. 1802. 


In 1791, when the French Government 
closed the churches, all but a few were sold 
and used for secular purposes. La Quériére 
in his ‘ Description historique des Maisons 
de Rouen’ vol. i (1821), p. 213, says that in 
1802, during the Peace of Amiens, the 
painted glass in the closed churches of 
8. Jean, S. Nicholas, S. Cande-le-vieux, les 
Chartreux, and part of that in 8S. Herb- 
land, was taken away by an Englishman. 
The glass, which filled seventeen great crates, 
was transported to Calais, thence to Nor- 
wich. In vol. ii (1841), p. 249 of the same 
work La Quériére gives further information 
supplied to him by an Englishman, R. 
Teschemaker, who visited Rouen in 1826. 

Twenty years ago two persons, an English- 
man from Norwich named Stevenson, a 
designer for Indian fabrics, and a Dutchman 
named Van Hamp, decided to go to France 
and collect the painted glass in the closed 
churches. In Rouen they obtained the greater 
part of their collection, the whole enterprise 
costing them “ 200,000 livres sterling.” To 
facilitate the resale of the glass it was ex- 
hibited in London, admission one _ shilling. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


| 
| 


tion remained open about 18 years. Most of 
the buyers were amateurs and very little of 
the glass was set up in churches. 

Is there any English description of this 
exhibition in London, any list of the 
exhibits, any record of the ultimate fate of 
the glass? One imay make a fairly safe 


, guess that the Norfolk man was either Seii: 


Stevenson, the antiquary, then about 20 
years old, or his father William, the pro- 


. prietor of the Norfolk Chronicle, 


Among this glass were three windows from 
S. Nicholas which the old writers un Rouen 
claimed to rank among the finest painted 
glass in Europe. Farin gives a description 


of them in his ‘ Histoire de la Ville ds 
Rouen,’ 1668. Two were in the Lady 
Chapel: the first, the Assumption after 


Raphael Sadlair, given by M. Jean Vasse- 
lin, Sieur de Bourdonnitre and Dame Cath- 
erine de Cormoles his wife in 1529 (? mis- 
print for 1629); the second, the Visitation 
after Raphael Sadlair given by Canon Giles 
Dandré, rector of the church from 1622 
until his death in 1651. The third window, 
in the chapel of S. Reine, had as its sub- 
ject the Miraculous Draught of Fishes, after 
Rubens, and had been given to the church 
in 1645 by Nicholas Creval and Marguerite 
le Marchand his wife. Is anything known of 
the present location of the Assumption and 
the Miraculous Draught? The Visitation 
will be found in York Minster, in the south 
aisle of the Lady Chapel, having been given 
to the Cathedral in 1804 by Lord Carlisle, 
who presumably bought it at Stevenson and 
Van Hamp’s exhibition. The identity is cer- 
tain, for Canon Grossier of Rouen, who 
knew the window in S. Nicholas, identified 
it at York. It will be noticed that Farin 
speaks of the design as ‘‘after Raphael 
Sadlair,’”’ who was not a painter but an 
engraver: modern authorities describe this 
Visitation as after a picture by Frederigo 
Baroccio. 

Of another window removed at the same 
time from Rouen I also seek information ; 
whether it be still in existence, and, if so, 
where is its present home. This one came 
from the Chapel of the Conception in the 
Church of 8S, Jean. It represented the his- 
tory of Canon Théophile, apostle of the 
feast of the Immaculate Conception—the full 
story will be found in the ‘ Légende Dorée’ 
(ed. 1531). The window, which was a work 
of the sixteenth century, consisted of two 
lights. In the one was shown Théophile in 


| a boat in midstream: one demon raises huge 


Buyers, however, were scarce and the exhibi- | 


waves by means of a pair of bellows, and 
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another overturns the boat with a pitch- | 


fork. On the further bank of the stream 
the unfaithful wife, with whom Théophiie 
has sinned, sits at the door of her house 
contemplating the scene. Below was the 
quatrain : 

Come un clers en mortel péchié 

En aourant de Jhésus ia mére 

Au tond de |’ unde horrible et fiere 

Fu par les faulz maulvaiz neiié. 

The other light showed Théophile at the 
bottom cf the river, on one side of him 
Mary, on the other side the Devil, contend- 
for his soul, Above, Jesus Christ seated on 
a cloud, terminates the dispute in favour of 
His Mother. Below was the quatrain: 

Coment la benoiste Marie 
Encontre Sathan qui'l’ aherd 
Debattit de l’ ame du cler 
Et la reprint en sa baullie. 

According to La Quériére the design of 
this window has been engraved and 
described by FE. H. Langlois in his ac. 
count of the Institutions of the Palincds 
and the Feast of the Conception. The same 
writer says that he has seen drawings of the 
three windows in S. Nicholas in a bound 
volume of MSS. relating to that church. 
This volume, which belonged formerly to 
the Ancienne Bibliotheque de la Cathédrale 


was when La Quériére saw it (1841) in the | 


Archives du Département. 
Rory FLercuer, 


NOTES ON ‘SIR GAWAIN 
GREEN KNIGHT.’ 
(See ante p. 203). 
9. as bare as I sitte (line 290). 
This has the appearance of a proverbial 
or conventional phrase. It is interesting to 
find the expression ‘‘to sit bare’? in a 
metaphorical sense in Layamon’s ‘ Brut’ 
1], 3419-21 :— 
Nu ich habben ibiden pat ich bare sitte, 
wunnen birzeued (=bereft of possessions). 
10. as wroth as wynde (line 319). 
Parallel passages for this phrase are :— 
He was as wroth as pe wynde towarde oure 


iorde . 
(‘ Patience,’ 1. 410). 


AND THE 


Also wroth as pe wynde wex Mede in a while | 
F iii. 328). | 


Piers Plowman,’ B. 
pei woll be wroth as pe wynde and warie hem 
pat it made 


(‘Richard the Redeles,’ iii. 153). | 


And he wrothe as the wynde to his wale eme 
(‘ Destruction of Troy,’ 1. 13091). 
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: _ as wroth as wynde 
is kyng herownde (‘ Ludus 
| BETS DD 
As wynde wrothe 
Knyghtys now goht [=goth]. 
(Ibid. p. 315), 


The quene was as wrothe as wynde 
And to syr gawayne sayde she than..., 
(‘ Le storte Arthur,’ E.E.T.S., 1144), 
Than schir Golograse for greif his gray ene 


Coventria,’ 


rynt, 

Wod wealth as the wynd, his handis can 
wryng. 

(‘ Golagros & Gawane,’ 770). 

Most of these are cited by Prof. Bruce in 
his edition of ‘ Le Morte Arthur.’ 

11. He brayde his bluk aboute (line 440). 

I suggest that we have in bluk an early 
(miswritten) example of the word bulk, 
which, in the sense of trunk of the body, 
ousted the old bouk. (Old English bic) in 
English areas in the fifteenth century. A 
scribe to whom only bouk was familiar might 
boggle at buik or bolk, if he found such a 
form in his exemplavr..- 

12. He sperred pe sted with pe spurez (line 
670). 

If we may assume that the rr in sperred 
is significant, this form cannot be inter- 
preted as the past tense of ‘‘ to spear,” 
apart from the fact that this verb is not 


authenticated earlier than Johnson’s Dic. 
|tionary. I suggest that it is an early 
| variant of the verb ‘‘to spar,’’ the first 


meaning of which is ‘‘ to dart,’’ “‘ to thrust 
(with a spear),’’ hence, in the sixteenth cen- 
'tury, ‘“‘to strike with the spurs’”’ (said of 
fighting cocks). It is to be observed that 
the earliest examples of sparre are found ip 
the alliterative ‘Wars of Alexander’ and 
‘ Destruction of Troy’: see the ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary.’ 

13. & he;ly he ponke; 

Iesus & say[{nt] Gilyan (lines 773-4). 

The saint is, of course, St. Julian, to whom 
there are familiar references as the patron 
of hospitality in Chaucer’s Prologue to the 
Canterbury Tales and the ‘ Hous of Fame.’ 
This allusion in the ‘ Ancren Riwle’ may 
be added :— 

Heo iuindep, iwis, Sein Julianes in, pet 


eiuerinde men 3eorne sechep. 
is ' ( ed. Morton, p. 350). 


14. Sere segge; hym sesed by sadel, quel he 
ly3t (1 822). 

Mr. Thomas Knott (Modern Language 
Notes, vol. xxx. p. 804) deprecated the 
change of the MS. reading quel to quil (as 
in recent editions of the text) on the ground 
that, if similar alterations were carried out 
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through the poem, complete normalization 
would be involved. But there is a more com- 
pelling reason for the retention of quel. It 
represents an established unstressed form of 
the conjunction while. The following 
examples are to hand :— 

We half grantyt to the forsad Paton and 
Jonat the tak of Rechy Jak quhel it ma vake 
{ie., when or as soon as it is free]. ‘ Rental 
Book of Cupar-Angus’ (1879), vol. i. p. 209, 
anno 1477. 

Wasshem ji.e., whelks] in Water and Salt be 
hem-self & fyrst wyth Ale & Salt, and do so 
whele pey ben slepyr [i-e., as long as they are 
slimy]. ‘Two Fifteenth Century Cookery 
Book,’ E.E.T.S., p. 23. 

Manye tymes syttynge at the alle housse 
whel other duthe do ther bussynysse. ‘ South- 
hampton Court Leet Records’ (1905), ‘part i. p. 
29, anno 1551. 

In the modern dialects whel and wel are 
forms confined to the north of England. 
An unstressed form of another type, whol, 
wol, is found in South Lancashire and York- 
shire This has an early predecessor in 
thol, which is extant in a letter of Queen 
Margaret of Scotland, of 1524: 

I thowt best to put them both in the castel 
of Edynbrou, vhol that they fynd a vay how 
the Bodarz may be vel reulyd. ‘ State Papers 
of Henry VIII,’ vol. iv. p. 129. 

15. Ayper oper in armez con felde (line 841). 
Double felde (line 890). 

The phonology of the form felde reauires 
emment. It represents the Anglian variant 
of West-Saxon fieldan, which occurs mainly 
inthe late forms -fildan, -fyldan. It is the 
mutated form of the stem fald-, to fold. 
With double felde, cf. late O. EK. getwifeld. 

16. Chymbled ouer hir blake chyn with 
wylke-quyte vayles (line 958). 

If it is deemed necessary to perfect the 
alliteration, mylke-quyte may be altered to 
chalk-quyte. Cf. ‘ Chalk-whyt chymnees per 
ches he innoze”’ (line 798). 

C. T. Ontons. 





IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
Reynotps oF Loucuscur, Co, LEITRIM. 


The following extracts from Wills and 
other documents, which were deposited in 
the Public Record Office at the Four Courts 
in Dublin, are perhaps worthy of being 
placed on record in the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ 

The Extracts from the ‘Book of Deposi- 
tions, 1641,’ have not, I believe, appeared in 
print before They are interesting as 
throwing a little light on the sufferings 
endured by some in the Rebellion of 1641; 
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| Cartrons of Land called Leitrim. 
| George right and title to the Cartron of 
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and the names of the persons and_ places 
given may be of use to some from a genealog- 
ical point of view. 

The Funeral Certificate of Sir James 
Ware, whose daughter tiussell inarried Hum- 
phrey Reynolds of Loughscur, and is men- 
tioned in his Will dated July 26, 1660, 
shows how the funerals of the nobility and 
gentry were carried out in those days. 


1632. Rerynotps, Thomas, 
Memorand, that the one and twentieth day 
of November, 1632, 
Dated 21 Nov., 1632. I, Thomas Reynolds 
Proved 1 Dec., 1632. of Clunties in the 
County of Leitrim, 
Ksq., make this my last Will, having first 
appointed my well beloved Brother Hum- 
phrey Reynolds of Loughfinn in the afore- 
said County, Esq., to be my Executor, 
Administrator and disposer of all my 
Goods, Lands, Chattels, etc. E 
Witness our hands that the said Tuomas 
Reynoips, Esq., uttered the aforesaid words. 
" (Signed) John Ryan, Ter. Connolly. 
Probate granted Dec. 1, 1632, to Hum- 
phrey Reynolds. 
1636. Rerynoxps, Charles. 
I, Charles Reynolds of Seaghan, Esq., 
bequeath my body 
to be buried in the 
Parish Church of 
ffynagh. I bequeath- 
to my brother Humphrey Reynolds all my 
Patent lands to the use of my son Christo- 
pher Reynolds, and after his death to my 
brother Humphrey Reynolds, and after his 


Dated 10 Sept., 1636. 
Proved .... 


| death to my brother Thomas Reynolds, then 


failing heirs to my uncle William Reynolds. 
I leave and bequeath unto my wife a plow of 
6 garrons, etc. Tomydau. Mary £... ster- 
Unto my dau. Gen £100, to my dau. 
Rose £100, to my son Cahill Reynolds the 
To my son 


land called Trewleagh, etc. 
(Signed) . tay 

1660. Reynotps, Humphrey. 

I, Humphrey Reynolds of Loughscur, Co. 
Leitrim, bequeath my 
body to be buried in 
ffenagh Church. I 
leave to my wife 
Russell Reynolds alias Ware during her life 
my Manor of Loughsour and the twenty 
Cartons of land as it was granted to my 
father and to me by general Letters Patent 
from his Majesty. She shall have disposa? 


Dated 26 July, 1660. 
Proved.... 
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of the rents, etc., until the next May after 
her death, and then my son and heir James 
is to enjoy the said Manor of Loughscur. 
{ leave to my said son and heir James Rey 
nolds the Abbey of Derrin in Co. Roscom- 
mon. 
teroly in Co, Leitrim. I give to my son 
James my interest in the Manor of Laghin 
as the same was granted to my brother 
Charles by Letters Patent, except the quar- 
ter of Laghin which I leave to my son 
William Reynolds. My cozen Henry fitz- 
william Reynolds). My dau. Susanna’s 
children... {unreadable.—H.F.R.] her 
two daughters and 10£ to her son Owen. 
My dau. Mary Cefallge. My dau. Kath- 
erine 10/- because she married without my 
consent. My dau. Elizabeth unmarried. 
Mary my son John’s daughter 100s. when 
18 years old. To my son William the 
quarter of Laghin and for want of heirs to 
my son James. I leave my son Charles the 
©arton of Edenmore and of Dromcroman. 
My nephew Christopher Reynolds e(his 
father dead) the Carton of Leitrim near 
Laghin. My wife and my son James to be 
Executors, and my cozen Henry Warren and 
my cozen Brian Jones to be overseers. 
(Signed) H. Reynops. 


(N.B.—There was no note as to the prov- 
ing of the Will.—H. F. R.) 


1699. Reynotps, John, 
I, John Reynolds of Loughscur in the Co. 


of Leitrim. My body | 


to be buried in the 
parish Church of 
ffonoch in the tomb 
of my Ancestors. My farm in_ ffonoch, 
Ballynoghroch and Kileronnan. To my son 
John Reynolds the lease of the townland of 
Ballyclare in Co, of Antrim, being part of 
my said wife’s portion. To my dear mother 
Mrs. Jane Pottinger, the sum of £62 now 
in the hands of my mother. Douvalan to 
pay unto my sister Sandy the sum of £200 
sterling in full discharge of her marriage 
portion. My executors to sell my blacke 
cattle horses and sheep and with the assist- 
ance of John Patton, James Patton and 
James Reinolds. To Mrs. Katherine Pey- 
ton and Mrs. Jenny Peyton.. My cozens 
James Reinolds and Charles Reinolds. My 
dear Mother-in-law Mrs. Jane Pottinger 
and my wife to be sole executors. 


(Signed) . 
Signed at Carrickfergus, 


Dated 14 Aug., 1699. 
Granted 8 Dec., 1699. 


Aug. 14, 1699. 


in the house of his mother-in-law Mrs. Jane 
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Pottinger. _ Granted Dec. 8, 1699, to his 

wife Jane Reynolds alias Pottinger. 

| 1747. Reynoups, George. 

| 126 - 558 - 88945, 

A Memorial of a 

Lease and Release 

ReEyNoitps, George, dated 29th and 30th 
v. October, 1747. Be- 


Gallaghery sharin tween George Rey. 
| Dated 29-30 Oct., 1747. nolds of Letterfyan 
_ Regd. : in Co, Leitrim, and 


Mentions :—Ann Reynolds widow and relict 
of James Reynolds, the said George Rey- 
| nolds’ father. 
| [From Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin.] 


| 1757. Taytor, Mary Ann. 

| To Swear George Reynolds, Esq., the natural 
and lawful brother 
and next of kin of 
Mary Ann _ ‘Taylor, 
otherwise Reynclds, 
|late of Letterfyan in the Co. of Leitrim, 
| widow, deceased. 

| Intestate directed to Toby Peyton, Esq,, 
/and Roger Rorke, gent. Dated 27th Sep- 


tember, 1757. 
Admon. granted to above George Reynolds, 
| 7th June, 1758. 


| Dated 27 Sept., 1757. 


| Granted 7 June, 1758, 


[Prerogative Grant. ] 


| 1769. Rerynoxtps, Ann. 

|} Ann Reynolds late of Letterfian, Co. 
Leitrim, deceased, 
| Granted 8. Feb., 1769. intestate. 

| Admon, granted 8th 
pire 1769, to her daughter Ann Rey- 
| nolds. 


| 1776. Reynoxtps, John. 

|I, John Reynolds of Drumcrommon, Co. 
| Leitrim, Esq., be- 
queath to my eldest 
son William Rey- 
nolds the Town and 
Lands of Drumcrommon, Edenmore, Drun- 
parsons and Gurteen, subject to an Annuity 
of £20 for support of my second son John 
Keynolds, and daughters Mary Am 
Susanna and Frances and my wife Margery 
Reynolds. I give to my son John Reynolds 
my tolls customs and profits from the Fairs 
and Markets of Kescargin, Co. Leitrim, but 
his heirs failing then to his son William. I 
bequeath to my beloved wife Margery Rey: 
nolds otherwise Egan the yearly sum of 
£10. I give to my Trustees £200,—remain- 
ing due to me by George Edm4, Howard or 


Dated 7 March, 1776. 


| Proved 31 Jan., 1777. 
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his Agent George Peyton gent”. and I hereby 
nominate John Bryan the younger now of 
Drumin and John Peyton of Laheen, Co. 
Leitrim, Esq., Trustees of my Wiil, and 
nominate my wife Margery Reynolds, my 
son William Reynolds, and the said John 
0’Brien and John Peyton Exors. 


Proved Jan. 31, 1777, by William 
Reynolds. ; 
1783. Rrynotps, George Nugent. 
428 - 82 - 278647. 
The Last Will 


Reynotps, George Nugent. and Testament of 
His Will. George Nugent 
Dated 4 May, 1783. Reynolds, of 
Loughscur in Co, 
of Leitrim, Esq. To my dear Wife Jane 
Reynolds otherwise Connell. My eldest son 
George Reynolds. My two daughters Bridget 
and Mary Reynolds. 
John Geoghegan, Christopher Pallas and 
and Richard Cooban Carr to be exors. 
(Signed) . . . ., May 4, 1783. 
Thomas Philips, Maria Jones, Elizabeth 
Stafford, Mary Keon. My wife’s sister 
Mary Dungan. Hugh Connell brother of 
my said wife, 
[From Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin. ] 
1787. Rrynotps, Elizabeth. 
Elizabeth Reynolds of Letterfyan in Co. of 
Leitrim, spinster. 
To my maid Cath- 
erine Reynolds. My 
late brother George 
Reynolds of Loughscur in Co. of Lei- 
trim, Esq., deceased. To Miss Bridget 
Reynolds and Miss Mary Reynolds Daugh- 
ters of My Nephew George Neugent Rey- 
nolds late of Letterfian, Esq., deceased, on 
their Marriage days or sooner if their 
Mother Jane Reynolds shall think fit, .. . 
or to her son George Reynolds. My grand- 
nephew the said George Reynolds, brother 
of the said Bridget and Mary. Dated 20th 
October, 1787. 
Witnesses :—Christopher James Nesbitt, 
‘Thomas Houltaghan, Henry O’Connell. 
gee 23 June, 1791, by Jane Reynolds. 
nolds, 


1795. Reynotps, George Nugent. 
In the Name of God, Amen. I, George 
Nugent Reynolds of 
Loughscure in the 
County of Leitrim, 
Esq., being of sound 
mind and memory, blessed be to Almighty 
‘God for the same, but considering the uncer- 


Dated 20 Oct., 1787. 
Proved 23 June, 1791. 


Dated 30 April, 1795. 
Unproved, 
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tainty of this mortal life, do make and pub- 
lish this my last Will and Testament, in 
manner foiiowing, first revoking all Wiis” 
heretofore made by me, I leave, devise and 
bequeath unto my sisters Bridget. and Mary 
my several real and personal kstates in the 
County of Leitrim to be divided share and 
share alike between them upon their respec- 
tive Husbands taking the name of Reynolds, 
but always reserving the House and Demesne 
| of Letterfine to my sister Bridget, as the 
same shall be in her half and proportion of 
said Estates, and in case my sister Bridget 
shall happen to die without issue, I leave 
and bequeath her half and proportion of 
| said real and Personal Estates to her Hus- 
Land Richard Young during his lifé, and to 
descend immediately upon his death to my 
sister Mary and her issue, 

And in case my said sister Mary shall hap- 
pen to die without issue, then her half and 
| proportion of the said Estates to descend upon 
| her death to my said sister Bridget and her 
|issue, and if she has no issue to the said 
| Richard Young her husband during his life, 
| and in case my said sisters shall happen to 
die without issue I leave, devise and 
bequeath said Estates to Hugh Connell of 
Cranary County of Longford, and his Heirs, 
| always reserving thereout Ten pounds per 
annum for my servant Patrick Brennan 
during his life. I order myself to Be 
decently buried in Fenagh in the Co. of 
Leitrim. And of this Will I appoint John 
Geoghegan, Esq., and said Richard Young 
my executors. Dated this thirtyeth day of 
April, 1795. 





(Signed) G. N. ReyNo.ps. 
Witnesses :— 


Andrew Carleton J 
May, 1802. Four 


| Patrick Gildea Sworn before us. oo 
Will Archer Stamp, £4 Os. 0d. | Durgan. 


Lodged May 11, Public 
Record Office, Dublin. 
Henry Firzceratp REYNOLDS. 


(To be concluded), 


The 18th day of | Deceased 


1855, in the 


Tue Zoons (PLace-NAME).—This is one of 
the specially interesting field and farm 
names to be met with in Gloucestershire; 
and, if we except the occasional ‘‘ Zisseter ”’ 
for Ciceter (Cirencester), it is the sole sur- 
vivor beginning with the heavy form of S: 
so. characteristic of Wessex. The name 
oceurs as that of an important farm below 
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the western flank of Churchdown (DS. | 


Circesdon), and, with scarcely a doubt, it has 
originated in the abundant presence 
of Jurassic sand-gravel washed down from 
the denudated hill above it. 
noted the absence, or rather, natural drop- 
ping out, of the d from Sond for Sand, The 
eariier forms of neighbouring Sandhurst 
and Saintbridge are both constantiy tound 


to have been Sond (cf. ‘ lace-Names ot 
Glos.’). Here at Churchdown locai pro- 
perties include ‘‘Sandy-hilil,”” ‘‘ Sandy- 
lawn,’’ ‘‘ Sandy-well,’? and ‘‘ Sandy-field.’’ 


But, to find the doubled 0 = 00 in Zoons we 
have to turn to ‘ #/rompturium Parvulorum,’ 
where we find ‘‘the Soond-hylle’’  giossed 
arena = gravel. 
terpretation, Prof. A. Mawer aptly reminds 
me of the Cheshire Loons for ‘* lands.’’ 

St. Crarr BapDELEY. 


Vortatre’s Bratn.—The subjoined cutting 
from the ‘‘ Miscellany ’’ column of the Man- 
chester Guardian seems worthy of insertion 
as a fitting pendant to Mr. PUIERPOINT’S 
exhaustive note on ‘ Voitaire’s Heart’ 
(ante p. 183) :— 

The story was told recently in ‘ Miscellany ’ 
of the wanderings, supposed loss, recovery, and 
final restoration to its proper place in the 
pedestal of the Houdon statue of the heart of 
Voltaire. At the same time it was recalled 
that another relic, the brain of Voltaire, which 
was known to have been long preserved in the 
family of the chemist Mitouart, by whom the 
task of embalming had been carried out, had 
not been heard of for something like half a 
century. But the discussion of the subject in 
the French press has now revealed the fact 
that Voltaire’s brain has never passed out of 
the hands of the Mitouart family, and its 
present representative, M. Alfred Mounold, has 
promptly handed it over to the Comédie 
Frangaise. There, in the crystal urn in which 
Mitouart placed it, the brain is to have its rest- 
ing-place in the Salle du Comité. It has had 
over a century and a quarter of wandering, has 
been spurned by at least two Governments, and 
been contemptuously rejected by the Académie 


Frangaise. 
J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, 

C.-on-M., Manchester. 

NewtTon’s Houss, St. Martin’s-STREET. — 
The Rev. Isaac Hartill, in a recent lecture, 
gave some useful information about this 
historical building. It was condemned by 
the L.C.C. in 1914, was bought by a Mr. 


Phillips who had it conveyed to Hitchin, 
and if a suitable site is given by anyone in 
London, Melbourne, or New York, he will 
re-erect it. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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CREAM-COLOURED Horses (See 12 §. viii 
338, 396; ix. 159).—Seven cream horses 
from the Royal Stud at Windsur give a dis. 
play in ‘‘ Lord John Sanger’s ”’ circus, 


; A, H. W. Fynmore, 
Littlehampton. 





MEMORABILIA OF THE MOMENT, 


It is not to be wondered at that the 
proposal to touch Waterloo Bridge has 


evoked some vehement protest. On the one 
hand people dwell on the beauty of the 
present structure and the lamentable results 
that have followed improvements and restor- 
ations;. on the other there are the facts that 


| the bridge is sinking and that, for the 
traffic it has to carry, it is too narrow. 


| ‘The foundations of the piers,’’ says Mr, 





Andrew Taylor in a letter appearing in 
The Times of Apr. 2, ‘‘vest upon timber 
piles, which, by the scour of the river, 
accentuated by the formation of the 
Embankment, are now partly exposed and 
are gradually rotting and crushing under 
the enormous ‘weights.’’ The chief en- 
gineer of the L.C.C., who is supported by 
Sir Basil Mott, declares it to be impossible 
to strengthen the bridge as it stands, It 
must be taken down and rebuilt. The pro- 
posal is now to take this opportunity and 
widen it—preserving and numbering every 
stone for replacement, so that the new 
granite in the middle required for increas- 
ing the width will be all the fresh material 
inserted, and the general appearance of the 
arches and piers will be the same as now. 
A long, narrow bridge has, we think, a 
peculiar charm and interest, so that, other 
things being equal, we would not vote for 
widening Waterloo Bridge: but the “‘ grim 
facts’? and London’s needs being what they 
are there is, perhaps, something too much 
of the dilettante in opposing the scheme 
before us. Two new bridges have been pro- 
posed to relieve the pressure on Waterloo 
Bridge: we have not noted on the part of 
those concerned for the beauty of London 
any consideration as to whether the multi- 


plication of bridges is not rather to be 
avoided from their point of view. Unduly 
numerous or too near neighbours _ bridges 


are apt to diminish or destroy one another's 
architectural effect. So far as beauty 18 
concerned there are quite as many of them 
from London Bridge to Vauxhall as the 
Thames can well bear. 
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In Lhe Observer of March 30 are accounts 
of two striking inventions. 
from Vienna, where it appears that Dr. 
Raimund Nimfihr has made a new airship 
which by means of ‘‘ pulsating carrying- 
planes’? can force itself upwards vertically 
without a start and independently of wind. 
An ‘organ of equilibrium’ renders it 
automatically secure against rushing down- 
wards, and it is claimed that it can land 
everywhere almost vertically. 


The Observer’s other invention is twenty 
times more sensational—being Professor R. 
H, Goddard’s rocket, with which, in the 
course of this summer, he hopes to hit the 
moon. The Professor is a director of the 
Physics Department at Clark University, 
Massachusetts, and has been experimenting 
in this project for several years. The rocket 
is provided with small combustion cham- 
bers, which, on its being fired, carry it, by 
successive discharges of explosives to a 


i 


The one comes | 


Queries. 


; Wes must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 


| their queries in order that answers may be 


sent to them direct. 


Darntey’s Buriau.—Mr, J. L. Law, in 


his ‘ Scottish Portraits,’ p. 28, writing of 


maximum altitude, when a second rocket is | 


discharged at a velocity sufficient to carry 
it beyond the resisting medium of the earth’s 


atmosphere. ““Once free of terrestrial 
gravitation,’’ says the account quoted, 
‘continuous discharges of the internal 


apparatus, by means of an ingenious re-load- 
ing mechanism will do the rest.’’ 

The projectile which is to strike the moon 
will contain a quantity of Victor flash pow- 
der of which it is calculated that less than 


3lbs. will be sufficient to make a flash visible , 


The rocket is to be 
fired in the early summer and _ probably 
while the moon is crescent so as, on the 
dark part of the disc, to increase the 
visibility of the flash. 
take thirty-six hours to reach its goal. 


by a 12in, telescope. 


The Times correspondent at Baghdad (sea 
The Times for Apr. 2) reports that among 
the discoveries at Kish is a bone stylus for 
writing Cuneiform which is the oldest exist- 
ing pen in the world. It is six inches 
long, with a triangular cross-section and 
pared ends, and Professor Langdon (Direc- 
tor of the Weld-Blundell and Field Museum 
Archeological Expedition working at Kish) 
after a little practice found himself able to 
write with it in cuneiform on clay with 
fair rapidity. The stylus solves one of the 
minor problems of scholars, many of whom 
had tried without success to re-construct the 
instrument with which the cuneiform 
inscriptions were made. 





It is expected to> 


Darnley, states :— 

It is known that James VI had his Father’s 
remains re-interred in Westminster, and Lord 
Hailes tells how, in his day, Darnley’s thigh 
bone was shown for money there. 

Can any reader help me by quoting any 
evidence of this re-interment of Darney in 
Westminster Abbey or by telling me in 
which of Lord Hailes’ numerous works the 
note about Darnley’s thighbone is to be 
found ? 

WALTER SETON. 
Lecturer in Scottish History. 


GENERAL CHARLES DE Prevx.—-In Brit. 
Mus. MS. Add. 21,181, p. 20b, the following 
inscription is given as found (c. 1820) on a 
stone in St. Mary Magdalene’s Churchyard, 
Bridgnorth : 

HIC JACET 
STRATEGUS CAROLUS DE PREUX 
ELVETI FRANC, IBERUS 
Q.S. LUD. FRANCLE 
NUPER HISPANICI ORDINiS EQUES 
: VIR PRECLARUS 
MILITARIBUS NECNON CIVILIBUS 
VIRTUTIBUS PREDITUS 
QUEM CAPTIVITAS NON HUMILIAVIT 
NEC MORS PERTERRUIT 
DECESSIT DIE 29 Maij ANNO SALUTIS 
MDCCC XIII 
zTatis 76. 


The stone is still in the Churchyard; the 
last five lines have perished from exposure 
to the weather, but the rest is quite clear 
and agrees accurately with the MS. Inthe 
Parish Register is the entry, under June 2, 
1813, of the burial of ‘‘ General Charles de 
Preux, prisoner on parole.” 

Can any reader supply (1) any informa- 


tion concerning General C. de Preux? (2) 
Any interpretation of lines 3, 4 and 5? 
Does 1. 3 express his nationality? And 


what does ‘‘q.s. Lud, Francie ”’ stand for? 
One conjectures a reference to Louis XVI, 
at whose death the General would have been 
55 or 56, but the initials puzzle me. And 


' what was the ‘‘Spanish Order ”’ of which 
_he was a knight? 


It may be merely imag- 
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ination, but it looks to me as if the letter- 
ing were not of British workmanship. 
W. G. Crark-Maxwett, 
Rector of St. Leonard’s, Bridgnorth. 


T. J. Horsetey Curters.—For any in- 
formation concerning this writer I shall be 
exceedingly grateful. At present I have 
obtained only a few details. In Octoner, 
1805, he was living at Vale Place, Hammer- 
smith Road. He is the author of the fol- 
lowing novels: ‘ Ancient Records, or, The 
Abbey of St. Oswyth’; ‘The Monk of 
Udolpho’ (1805-6); ‘St. Botolph’s Priory, 


or The Sable Mask’ (1806); ‘ Ethelwina, or, | 
Most of these | 


The House of Fitz-Auburne.’ 


romances were published by J. F. Hughes, 
They seem to have been | 


probably all, | 


Wigmore Street. 
very popular; and several, 
were translated into French. There is a 
laughing allusion to ‘‘ that eminent anti- 
quary,” Mr. Horseley Curteis, in ‘The 
Spectre of Tappington’ 
Legends ’). 

Montracue SuMMERS. 


Woopren AUTOMATA: 


or fairy stories introducing wooden auto- 
mata? There is an old Indian story in 
which a lonely wanderer finds an uninhab- 
ited city and through loneliness, in the 


course of time, populates the entire city with | 


wooden figures. 

I would also like to know if there is any 
literature on the ‘‘ Robots,”’ 
idea originated. 

B. K. 


Byron’s ARMENIAN TRANSLATIONS. — I 


have a small book, the cover of which has | 
on the back: ‘‘ Lord Byron’s Works;’’ but | 
the title-page reads: ‘‘ Beauties | of English | 


Poets | (2 lines Armenian*) | Venice | in 
the Island of S. Lazzaro | 1852.’”’ The 
half-title reads: ‘‘Lord Byron’s | English 
and Armenian | Handwriting | Lord 
Byront | (two words Armenian).’”? This 
is followed by pp. Iv to xv, 
occupied by extracts from three letters writ- 
ten by Byron, containing references to his 
study of Armenian; the English text and 
(presumably) an Armenian translation are 
printed on opposite pages. 
is blank, and the next page is a new half- 


title, reading: ‘‘ (two lines of Armenian) | | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(‘ Ingoldsby . 


‘*Rosots.’’—I won- ; 
der if any reader can tell me of any legends , 


and how the | 


which are | 


The verso of xv | 





* T assume 
nothing of the language. 
+ In facsimile. 


it is Armenian, but I know 
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| Lord Byron’s | Translations’? The next 40 
| pages contain sundry prose pieces, in Arme- 
| nian and English, Another blank page is 
| followed by: ‘Lord Byron’s | Poetries | 
| (two lines of Armenian) ;” and pp. 44 to 105 
contain poems and extracts from poems by 
him. The rest of the book, which runs to 
p. 233, is devoted to poems by other English 
authors, Everything is in the two lan- 
guages, but whilst in the 40 pages occupied 
by ‘‘Lord Byron’s Translations,’’ the 
Armenian is to the dexter and the English, 
to the sinister, in the rest of the book these 
positions are reversed. 

Perhaps some reader would kindly inform 
| me: 

(1) By whom were the translations not 
attributed to Byron made? 

(2) By whom was the book prepared and 
published ? 

I believe my copy was bought in Venice, 
when my mother and her parents were stay- 
ing there, only eleven years after the date 
_of publication. 


ae G. H. Wurre, 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


‘THe Ciry JESTER, OR FESTIVAL oF 
Momus.’—Cam any kind reader tell me 
where I can find a copy of a very rare book, 
sold some few years ago by a second-hand 
bookseller? He described it in his catalogue 
as ‘‘City Jester or Festival of Momus, 
| with engraved front and title page of a 
drinking party, 8vo.,’”? adding the note, 
“‘This is a very curious and scarce collec- 
‘tion, as the jokes, etc., are quite exclusive, 

and appear in no other jest books,  in- 
' cluding anecdotes of the Drama, Jonson, 
Shakespeare, etc.’’ 

It is the Shakespeare anecdote I wish to 
see. Possibly it is another version of the 
Manningham story, which certainly existed 
somewhere, as Charles Lamb quotes it from 
| a different version, before the Manningham 
| entry was discovered. 
| 


C. R. Hatrnss, F.s.A. 


| Cxristmas Caror, “‘Away IN A MANGER.” 

|—There is a very popular Christmas carol 

| known as ‘ Luther’s Cradle Hymn,’ the first. 

| stanza of which runs: 

| Away in a manger, no crib for a bed, 

| The = Lord Jesus laid down His sweet 

ead ; 

The stars in the bright sky look’d down where 
He lay, 

The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay. 

I have not been able to identify its authen- 
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ticity either as a carol or as a work of ' Sir Ropert Crayton.—Can any reader 
Luther. Can anyone give me the original | kindly inform me at what time of year 
(German) words, source, translator, etc.? | (1678) Sir ‘Robert Clayton, Lord Mayon 
If possible I should like also either to | 1679-80, became M.P. for the City of Lon- 
obtain a copy of the original musical set- don? Also, what foundation is there for 
ting or else to learn from what source I | Dryden’s lines upon him (‘ Absalom and 
could get such music. The usual modern | Achitophel,’ part 2): 


setting is by W. J. Kirkpatrick. Who is Yet his ambition once was found so bold 


(or was) he? A. D. Osporn, | To offer talents of extorted gold; 
o x é . | Could David’s wants have been so bribed to 
Port Bunn.’’—Is there any information shame 


as to the latter working years of the ‘‘ Poet And scandalize our Peerage with his name; 
Bunn” (Alfred Bunn)? After the period | For which, his dear sedition he’d forswear, 
dealt with in his book he was engaged both | Pd ¢’en turn loyal, to be made a peer. 


as manager and, afterwards, I think, as Is there any evidence that he sought a 
ating. manager at one of the patent peerage, and if so, when—and for what. 
theatres. Are there any details? | services ? 

T. McD. KeEnpte. M. C. B. 
Pirates ILLusTRATING Bayeux TapestRy.— | Sy.~iocism Mynemonic Lines.—In Mind 


Can any reader help me to trace the iden- for July, 1882, Mr. Carveth Read criticised 
tity of three sheets, each 17in. x I13in., the familiar hexameters ‘‘ Barbara Celarent 
depicting the Bayeaux Tapestry, and ex- | etc.,’’ pointing out (1) that they provide no 
tracted from a French book of Mémoires, | means of reminding us, without reciting the 
Tome viii, pp. 610-611, 641, and 650-651. whole, to which Figure any Mood belongs; 
The book is French and the engraver is (2) that four letters, 1, n, r, t, have no sig- 
Simonneau. | nificance; and (3) that there are no names 

Burton GREEN. to indicate the direct reduction of Baroco 


Arms or Water DE Lancton, Brsnop or | 224 Bocardo by means of obversion and 
LicuFrELD, 1296-1321.—Bedford’s ‘ Blazon of contraposition. Mr, Read goes on to sug- 
Episcopacy,’ following Shaw’s ‘ History of gest an alternative version, which he after- 
Staffordshire,’ attributes to this prelate, , Wards reproduced in his “ Logic’ (1898). 
Or, a fess componé azure and gules, which In a copy of the late Professor Alexander - 
Shaw, who was no infallible copyist, took | Bain's. Logic’ Part I (1870), I find in- 
from Dugdale’s ‘Church Notes’ (incor. | serted in MS. a version differing from and 
porated in a MS. at the College of Arms) as | perhaps preferable to that of Read. It is 
being in a window of Lichfield Cathedral | not clear whether the version was taught by 
before the Cromwellian devastations, Can Bain in his lectures at Aberdeen. He bie 
any one very kindly inform me whether any | signed his chair in 1880. I should be glad 
further authority can be found for attrib- | t¢ know if it has ever before been repro- 
uting this, or any other coat, to this | duced in print. In it 


Bishop ? | (1) There are no non-significant letters ; 
S. A. Grunpy Newman. (2) The four liquids, J, m, n, r indicate 
Walsall. the four Figures ; 
Atrxts Simzon Betie.—Can anyone in- (3) ¢ indicates transposition of the pre- 


mises ; 


f y i 7 is : 
orm me whether any portraits by this (4) & inillaaden elven: 


artist are to be seen in England, either in z : Sched 

public or private collections? I have an| (5) 8, p have their old meaning of simple, 

oil painting of the Chevalier St. George | 2nd per accidens conversion. 

and a companion picture of his sister, which | The modified lines are :— AA 

I am inclined to believe are by him. They Balala, Celalel, Dalii, Felioque, prioris; 

were presented to an ancestor of mine by — Catesmes, Fesimo, Faksmoko, secun- 

. ry” ae; x 

James II, whom he accompanied to Ver-| ‘Portia, Danapi, Disatins, Danisi, Fenapo, 

sailles. They are pleasing portraits, and Doksatnosk, Fenison habet; quarta insuper 

apparently the Chevalier would have been | addit inn j 

16 or 17: years of age. i Batarip, Cateres, Ditaris, Fesapro, Fesisor. 
M. GrirritH. | P. J. ANDERSON. 

| University Library, Aberdeen. 


Upper Deal, Kent. 
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Tue Mansion Howsr Prate.--The late W. 
P. Treloar, in his ‘ Wilkes and the City,’ 
states that this cost £11,531 16s. 3d. Has 
any inventory of this been published ? 

ORS Fie oe 


Tuomas CakLyYLe.—Title and date re- 
quired of a magazine article in which there 
is some information re life of above; and 
mention made of one of his domestics named 
Southam, who, it is said, belonged to 
Lambeth. 

HerBerT Southam. 


PreL.—Joseph Peel (son of Joseph Peel 
of Kazeley, Staffs) married at ‘Tonge Church, 
Salop, Aug. 5, 179—, Margaret, daughter 
of John Stubbs. They had children: Mary, 
Martha, Lawrence, John, George, Robert J., 
Jonathan and Joseph. I should like to have 
any information of the descendants of this 
family. 

A, B. CoppineTon. 

Metchosin Street, 

Victoria, B.C., Canada. 

Vicars of AskBURTON, Drvon.—Inform- 
ation is sought as to the following who were 
Vicars of Ashburton, Devon, at the dates 
shewn : 

(1) Dr. Fulwood (1660-1680). 

(2) John Bastard (1680-1721), 

(5)... . Platel (1753-4). 

(4) Thomas Naylor (1754-1803). 

(5) William Marsh (1836-1861). 

I can find no trace in the usual University 
lists of Nos. 1, 3 or 4. I think No. 2 was 
probably of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and No. 5 of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

The Rev. William Sherlock Carey was 
Vicar from 1825 to 1836; he then resigned. 
Where did he go to and where is he buried ? 
A copy of any inscription would oblige. 
Please reply direct. 

T. Cann HUGHES, F.S.A. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 

CHEESE IN Nursery Ruymes.—Halliwell 
in ‘The Nursery Rhymes of England’ 
(Percy Society) notes the following : 

Green cheeses, yellow laces, 

Up and down the market places, 

Turn, cheeses, turn! 

An explanatory note states that two or 
more girls walk or dance up and _ down, 
turning when they say ‘‘ turn cheeses turn.”’ 
Two girls (I suppose the leaders), are said 
to ibe ‘‘ cheese and cheese.’’ Are there any 
other nursery rhymes which refer to cheese 
or butter ? 


R. Hepcer Wattace. 





Heat Famity.—I shall be glad if any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can enlighten me as to 
the relationship between John Heal of 
Kingston Deverill and Ambrose Heal of 
Maiden Bradley, Wilts, who died in the 


year 1717. References to any _ recorded 
Ambrose Heal before this date will be 


gratefully acknowledged. 
AMBROSE Hat. 


JAMES STEVENS was Steward of the West- 
minster Anniversary Dinner in 1780. I 
should be glad to learn any information 
about him. The address given in the Stew. 
ard’s book is ‘‘ 8, Lincoln’s Inn.’’ 

G. F. R. B. 


Tue Lone S.—-Can anyone tell me how it 
came to pass that in 1800 or thereabouts 
the long s was no more used in printing? 
There must have been some general agree- 
ment and instruction to cause its use in 
the middle of words to cease, and it would 
be interesting to know what took place, 
especially the date. 

Rospert PrARSALL. 

AuTHoR WaNnTED.—Whence are the lines :— 

Tiphysque novos 
Detegat orbes; nec sit terris 
Ultima Thule. 
Quoted thus in a novel called ‘ Lewis Rand’ 


by Mary Johnston. 
CuHarirs A. Cook. 


Replies. 


BELL AND SERPENT POEM. 
(13 S. i. 430, 470; exlvi. 232). 


Similar Chinese stories are told of a fish 
that gave a pair of jewels to the Emperor 
Wu-ti (reigned B.c. 140-87) as a token of 
its thankfulness for his having freed it from 
a hook; and of a crane that presented one 
Hwui San with a precious stone to remun- 
erate his cure of its wounds (Chang Ting- 
Sze, ‘ Lang-ye-tai-tsui-pien,’ 1597, tom. 
xxxviii). For other stories of the Grateful 
Beasts, including the Serpent, see Clouston’s 
‘Popular Tales and Fictions,’ 1887, vol. i, 
p. 520 seqq. ; 

The famous Bell of Mii cathedral in 
Japan has a legend attached to it, which 
may be considered as a mixture of the tale 
of the thankful serpent with that of the 

| Mélusine type. A youth, having saved the 
| life of a snake, is visited by a comely maid; 
_ whom, not knowing to be the serpent’s trans- 
‘formation, he espouses, and _ shortly after 
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she became pregnant. When she expected 
soon to become a mother, she had her hus- 
band construct behind the house a_ hut, 
which she enjoined him never to see pen- 
dant sa gésine. Impelled by curiosity, how- 
ever, he peeped and was terror-stricken with 
the sight of a huge serpent coiling around 
the just-born baby. At this moment the 


serpent vanished leaving a letter behind, 
stating that it had assumed a woman’s 


shape to serve its benefactor as his wife, but 
now that its real figure had been discovered, 
it had forever to flee from him thence. Fur- 
ther, the letter told him that the baby had 
in its hand a jewel, through whose virtue it 
would never cry, but should it, in spite of 
that, happen to cry peradventure, he should 
come to the beech and there clap his hands 
thrice, which would unfailingly bring about 
the reappearance of its mother, Indeed, 
the baby had been born grasping a_ jewel. 
When the news reached the ears of the lord, 


upon the baby began to cry unceasingly and 
greatly troubled its father. Reminding 
himself of the letter, he betook himself to 
the beech, and clapped his hands thrice. 
All of a sudden, the serpent appeared before 
him, and at his request resumed the 
woman’s form. After being told about the 
loss of the jewel, she spoke to him: ‘‘ That 
jewel, in truth, has been one of my eye- 
balls. Now I have but one left; I must 
become totally blind on its loss. Still, 1 
shall give it to you in the baby’s behalf, 
only, if you will, make a bell hung at the 
Mii Cathedral, so as to enable me to dis- 
tinguish the day from the night by listening 
to its hourly rings.’’ ‘Thus he received the 
second eyeball from the serpent and caused 
the bell to be hung at the Cathedral, where 
it remains to the present time (Takagi, 
‘Nihon Densetsushii,’ Tokyo, 1913, pp. 169- 
170). Cf. Grimm, ‘ Deutsche Mythologie,’ 
énd ed., pp. 116-8), where the ‘‘ Erchan- 
stein’? is said to have been believed to 
originate in the human eye. 

Of all precious stones credited with the 


most highly renowned is the Buddhist Maha 
Mani (Great Jewel), the Treasure of 
Heaven, which some authorities aver to 
occur in the dragon’s brain, and to which 
Many miraculous virtues are attributed; 
@.g., it makes every blind person see clearly 
and forget every trouble at once when laid 
on his eye (Fah-yun, ‘ Fan-yih-ming-i tsih’ 





1143, tom, vii, ‘ Fuh-mu-chuh-sang-san-fah- | 


power of restoring man’s lost sight, the one | 
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| against evil, 
| every wish. 
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tsang-pan-jah-po-lo-mih-to-King,’ trans. Shi- 
hu, 5th cent. a.p., tom. iv). ‘his belief has 
doubtless been the outgrowth of the stories 
of the Snake Jewel still current in India. 


The snake, like the “toad ugly and ven- 
omous,” wears on his head the Mani or precious 
jewel, which is a stock subject in Indian folk- 
tales... 1t is sometimes metamorphosed into 
a beautiful youth; it equals the treasure of 
seven kings; it can be hidden or secured only 
by cow-dung or horse-dung being thrown over 
it; and it it is acquired the serpent dies. It 
lights the hero on his way to the palace under 
the sea... Its presence act as an amulet 

and secures the attainment of 
It protects the owner from drown- 
ing, the water parting on each side of him, 
and allowing him to pass over rivers dry-shod. 


| —(Crooke, ‘The Popular Religion and Folk- 


he deprived the infant of its jewel, where- | 


Lore of Northern India,’ 1896, vol. il. pp. 143- 
144; cf. Kingscote, ‘Tales of the Sun,’ 1890, 
p. 185; Cowell’s ‘ The Jataka,’ vol. ii. p. 198, 
Cambridge, 1895; Skeat, ‘Malay Magic,’ 1900, 
p. 303). 

That the Indian belief closely connects 
human eyes with the snake is manifest from 
this passage :— 

Leprosy, ophthalmia, and childlessness are 
supposed by Hindus to be the punishment of 
men who in a former or present birth may 
have killed a serpent, and to be relieved of 
these the worship of the serpent is enjoined.— 
(Balfour, ‘The Cyclopedia of India,’ 1885, vol. 
iii. p. 580). 

Without any connexion with the snake, 
some precious stones are held in the Orient 
efficaciously to cure the maladies of the~ 
eyes. So, the undated Persian work, 
‘ Khawas-ul-hejar,’ says the turquois brigh- 
tens the eye and remedies ophthalmia (Kati- 
koshen, ‘ Oriental Accounts of the Precious 
Minerals,’ Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, vol. i. p. 36, Calcutta, 1852). The 
same virtue is attributed by the ‘Chinese, 
apparently after their lustre or clearness, 
to numerous precious stones, including the 
jade, the lazuli, the agate, the crystal, and 
the amber (Li Shi-Chin, ‘ Pan-tsau-kang- 
muh,’ 1578, toms. vii, ix and xxxvii). 
Twan Ching-Shih ,in his ‘ Ya-yang-tsah tsu,’ 
9th cent., A.D., tom. ix, writes about a bowl 
of some precious stone possessing so won- 
drous properties that through the summer 
no fly would approach it, and it kept water 


‘for many months without deterioration or 


add to which it empowered the 


decrease, 
the 


water to suppress whatever pains in 


| aye as soon as the patient’s mouth was filled 
| with it. 


| magically fixed the affections 





To the stone or ring narrated to have 
of Charle- 


magne on its wearers, I have been unable to 
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find a single instance of exact analogue. 
But the following quotations will suffice to 
show some peoples in Asia and Europe to 
have had somewhat of such a fancy :— 


In Poland, a plant called Troizicle, which 
has bluish leaves and red flowers, 


ot the past, and of enabling him who em- 
ploys it to go wherever he desires. 
montius speaks of a herb that when held 
in the palm of the hand until it grows warm, 
will rapidly acquire the power of detaining 
the hand of another until it not only grows 
warm also, but the owner becomes inflamed 
with love. He states that by its use he inspired 
a dog with such love for himself, that he for- 
sook a kind mistress to follow him, a stranger. 


This herb is said to be met with everywhere, | 
but, unfortunately, the name is not given. — | 


(Richard. Folkard, ‘ Plant Love, Legends, and 
Lyrics,’ 1884, p. 108). 


In the Ku-yan Mountains a daughter of the | 


Emperor in Heaven died and turned to the Yau- 
herb. Its leaves are imbricate, its flowers 


yeliow, and its fruits shaped like those of the | 


dodder. It makes one who wears it ever 


beloved by others.—(‘ Shan-hai-King,’” ascribed | 


to the Chinese emperor Yii, c. B.c, 2200, tom. v.) 
The Hoh-tsau (iit., Crane-Herb) is a climber 
with cream-coloured corollas and pale purple 


calyces, and the leaves resembling those of the | 
It blossoms in summer, | 


willow, but shorter. 
each flower having the form of a flying crane, 


with its respective parts closely simulating the 
bill, the tail, and wings and legs of the bird. 
It grows in Nan-pai and is reputed a love- | 


charm. 
when 
butterfly. 


Woman keeps it as a charming 


butterfly, trusting in its potency to make her | 
husband ever dote on her. — (Ki-Han, ‘ Nan- | 


fang-tsau-muh-chwang,’ c. A.D. 300, tom. i.) 
For the same purpose, the Japanese wife 


of yore used to keep in her mirror case the | 


so-called Omoiba (lit., Remembrance-Fea- 
ther), or the chestnut and black ‘‘ fan”’ 
formed by the decurved innermost secondary, 
of the mandarin-duck, a bird celebrated for 
its conjugal fidelity, its flesh being opined 
by the Chinese to possess the faculty 
inducing harmony between discordant hus- 
band and wife, if fed with it without their 
cognition, and its tail being deemed by the 
Buddhist magician indispensable for accom- 
plishing a powerful incantation to Avalé- 
kités’vara for the same end (Li Shi-Chin, 
op. eit., tom. xlviii; ‘'Ta-pei-sin-to-lo-ni- 
king,’ trans. Tsun-Fah, 7th cent. a.D.). 


There is a famous Wishin 1 
called Batu Tré, to which the Mintiré have, 


from time immemorial, been in the habit of | 
On the rock grows the flower | 


resorting... 
Chin Kwi, which is not found elsewhere, and 
«an only be gathered by a woman. Whoever 
possesses even a little of this flower acquires 
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0 ; has_ the | 
reputation of causing love and forgetfulness | 


Hel- | 


There lives upon it a worm, which | 
zrown old moults into a reddish-yellow | 


of | 


Rock in Klang | 
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| great power. If a woman, she is followed by 
| men, and if a man, by women. It is kept in 
| a piece of small bambu, and placed in the 

ear, or fastened by a string round the waist 
|.... If the flower be carried to the sea, its 
| virtue is lost. It is much sought by the 
—(‘ The Superstitions of the 
Mintira,’ Journal of the Indian Archipelago and 
| Hastern Asia, vol. i. no. 6, suppl. p. 319, Singa- 
pore, 1847). 

The Chinese account I am now about to 
produce shows that the Celestials of old 
believed in certain articles which, quite con- 
| trariwise to the precious stone that inspired 
| Charlemagne with mad passions for _ its 
| wearers, made whatever person wore it to 
displease others. 


Under the reign of the emperor Ming-ti of 
| the dynasty of Sung (a.p. 465-472), Yti-Tau-Min 
| was very proficient in the art of telling one’s 
| character by inspection of his sceptre. Since 
Hiu Yu, the king of Shan-yang, often incurred 
| the emperor’s displeasure on account of his mis- 
employment of words, he called on Yii one day, 
| Submitted to his examination his own sceptre 
under pretence that it belonged to some other 
person, and requested him to disclose the char- 
acter of its owner. ‘‘ This sceptre is very 
noble,” replied Yii after looking into it, “ but 
it is sure to inflame many men’s hatred against 
its wearer.” To put this dictum to a test, the 
| king inter-changed his sceptre and that of 
Chu Yen-Hwin, whom he had known as a very 
| cireumspect man, least likely to speak ina 
priately to the emperor. Some days _after, 
however, Chu styled himself “ low official” 
(hia-Kwan) in his talk with the emperor, which 
| displeased the latter exceedingly. He was for- 
given only after the king explained to the em- 
peror what had given occasion to his default. 
—(‘ Yuen-Kien-lui-han,’ 1703, tom. ccclxxii; Sie 
Chung-Chi, ‘ Wu-tsah-tsu,’ ¢. 1610, tom. v.) 
Thus, the sceptre of Hiu Yu appears to have 
had the peculiarity of turning what wearer 
| soever of it hasty and heedless in his talk. 
| This puts us in mind of the Japanese sword 
| of Aoe Shimosaka, which tradition says 
| turned every possessor of it so excessively 


irascible that, once drawn, it could not be 
sheathed without his committing homicide 
with it. For its good parallel, the dwarf- 
sword Tirsing of the Scandinavian tradi- 
tion, see Keightley, ‘The Fairy Mythology, 
in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library, pp. 72-74, 
| 1884. 

When the empress consort Kien (3rd cent. 
A.D.) was established in the Palace of Wei, 
there was in its courtyard a green snake, al- 
ways with a red jewel of the size of the seed of 
| Sterculia platani folia in its mouth. It did not 
injure men and vanished whenever one intend 
to wrong it. Every day, while the empresé 
was dressing her hair, it showed her a distinct 
model of coiffure by coiling itself before her. 
Becoming curious after it, she dressed her hair 
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by imitating it, and_ her art soon excelled the 
work of nature. ‘Thus, her headdress daily 
yaried in styles; they were called Ling-Shie-Ki 
(lit, Miraculous Snake Knots). Ladies strived 
to copy them, but could not attain any more 
than one or two out of ten different styles.”— 
( Yuen-Kien-lui-han,’ tom. cdxxxix). 

It is noteworthy in this paragraph that 
here the snake itself, not its jewel, as if it 
were her tutelary spirit under animal form, 
helped her forward to captivate her husband, 
the emperor Wan-ti of the Wei dynasty 
(reigned A.D. 220-226), to the exclusion of all 
other women, through the peculiar charm of 


her coiffure, the jewel being apparently an | 
emblem of the mystic power possessed by the | 


snake. 
Koumacuse MtNakata. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


Magsor-GeneRAL Mansety (cxlvi. 213), — 
Killed in action on 26 April, 1794—vide the 


Duke of York’s despatch of that date, from | 


the ‘‘ Heights above Cateau.”’ 
is generally known as ‘‘ Cateau,’’ but 
actually took place nearer to Bethencourt. 
John Mansell was at the time Lieut.- 


it 


Colonel of the 'Third Dragoon Guards, with | 
the rank of Major General in the army— | 


2% April, 1790. 


He had served continously in that Regi- | 


ment from 1751, the dates of his various 
commissions being : 

Cornet, 20 April, 1751. 

Lieutenant, 25 December, 1755. 

Captain, 20 January, 1759. 

Major, 11 May, 1770, 

Lieut.-Colonel, 27 April, 1775, 

Colonel (army rank), 16 May, 1782. 


J. H. Leste. 


Cornet, 3rd Dragoon Guards, 20 Apr.,1751. 
Lieut., 3rd Dragoon Guards, 25 Dec., 1755. 
Capt., 3rd Dragoon Guards, 20 Jan., 1759. 
Major, 3rd Dragoon Guards,11 May, 1770. 
Lieut.-Colonel, 3rd Dragoon Guards, 27 
April, 1775. 
Colonel, Army, 16 May, 1781. 
Major-General, Army, 28 April; 1790. 
Killed in action, 26 April, 1794 . 


Extract from Historical Record of the 


Third Dragoon Guards (Cannon), 79.—The | 


Austrian Regiment of Cuirassiers of Zetch- 


witz, the Blues, the 1st, 3rd and 5th Dra- | 
Fer- | 


goon Guards, the Royals, Archduke 


dinand’s Hussars, and 16th Light Dragoons, 
who attacked and defeated the principal 
column of the enemy on the right, have all 
acquired immortal honour to themselves. 
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| His Royal Highness the Duke of York 
| expressed his admiration of its conduct and 
inserted the following paragraph in the 
General Orders issued on this occasion :— 


Heights above Cateau, 
Si 26 April, 1794. 
ir 


It is from the field of battle that I have 

the satisfaction to acquaint you, for His. 

| Majesty’s information, with the glorious suc- 

| cess which the army under my command has 
| had this day. 

At daybreak this morning the enemy attacked 
me on all sides. After a short but severe con- 
flict, we succeeded in repulsing them with con- 
siderable slaughter. 

The enemy’s General Chapuy is taken 
prisoner, and we are masters of fhirty-five 
pieces of the enemy’s cannon. The behaviour 
of the British Cavalry has been beyond all 
| praise. It is impossible for me, as yet, to- 
give a full account of the loss sustained by His 
Majesty’s troops; I have reason to believe that 
it 1s not considerable. The only officers of 
| whom [ have any information as yet, and who I 





' believe are all that have fallen upon this 
| occasion, are Major-General Mansell, Captain 
Pigot, and Lieutenant Fellowes, of the Third 
Dragoon Guards.—(Extract from the Duke of 
York’s Despatch). 

Major-General Mansell, having served in 
the 3rd Dragoon Guards during the whole 
of his service, reference could be made to 
i the Historical Records for previous engage- 
ments, in which he no doubt took part. 

W. E. Govier, 
Sen. Lib. Attendant, War Office..- 

In the Army List for 1783, now before 
me, John Mansell appears as Lieut.-Colonel 
of the 3rd (Prince of Wales’s) Dragoon 
/ Guards, the date of his commission being 
| given as 27 April, 1775. His army rank 
was that of Colonel, dated 16th May, 1782. 

Werpert MaxweE Lt. 


Monreith. 

‘LETTERS FROM A Persian’ (cxlvi. 213). 

| --The author of this book was George, first 

Baron Lyttelton (1709-1773),—“‘ poor Lyttel- 

ton” or ‘‘ the good Lord Lyttelton,” accord- 

| ing to one’s Johnsonian sympathies. It was: 

_ originally published in 1735, when three edi- 

tions appeared, the first of which is neither 
in Bodley or the British Museum. 

As Lyttelton’s model Montesquieu’s- 
‘Lettres persanes’ (1721, eight editions) 
were ‘‘augmentées de Lettres Turques’” 
(1731), so the ‘ Letters from a Persian’ had 
their continuation in ‘ Persian Letters con- 
! tinued; or The Second Volume of Letters 
| from Selim at London, to Mirza at Ispa- 
| han.’ (Third ed., 1736, 12°). This ‘‘ con- 
| tinuation ’’ was not, I think, by Lyttelton, 
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as Watt, ‘Bibliotheca Britannica’ and 
Halkett and Laing state. The anonymous 
author says in his Preface, *‘ The teader 
will soon perceive, .. . that our Persian has 
changed his stile as well as Sentiments witn 
liegard to some Things, in the first Volume 
of Letters, said to have been written by 
Selim at London, to Mirza at Ispahan.”’ 
And further ‘‘If the Translator of the firsi 
Volume thought fit to mold his Persian after 
the European Cut, I think I have as much 
kight to new model mine, as by Brother 
‘Translator had to fashion his. And when 
he is pleas’d to shew the Originals from 
which his were translated, I shall be willing 
to produce mine.’’ Finally he announces 
that ‘‘his chief intention was to give a 
modest Check to some unnecessary Reflec- 
tions in the former Volume of Persian Let- 
ters.”’ 
this second collection is not included in Ays- 
c<ough’s quarto edition of Lyttelton’s works 
(1774). 

Johnson, in the ‘ Life of Lyttelton,’ which 
if it did not fill much paper made great stir, 
described the ‘ Letters from a Persian.’ He 
said 

His ‘ Progress of Love’ and his ‘ Persian 
Letters ’ were both written when he was very 
young; and indeed the character of a young 
man is very visible in both. 


with flowers; and the Letters have something 
of that indistinct and headstrong ardour for 
liberty which a man of genius always catches 


when he enters the world, and always suffers | 


to cool as he presses forward. 

Some idea of the commotion caused by 
“this here question of Lord Lyttleton ”’ 
(Mme. D’Arblay’s Diary, 11. 48) may be 
obtained from R. Blunt’s ‘ Mrs. Montagu, 
(Jueen of the Blues’ (Constable, 1923). 

L. F. Powe t. 

George 1st Baron Lyttelton (1709-1773) 
was the author of ‘Letters from a Persian 


in England to his Friend at Ispahan,’ first | 
It was of these Letters | 


published in 17385. 
that Dr. Johnson wrote in his ‘ Lives of the 
Poets,’ ‘‘ [they] have 


cool as he passes forward.”’ 
Hill reminds us in his annotated edition of 
Johnson’s ‘Lives’ that Lyttelton lived to 


-draw the protest against the repeal of the | 


American Stamp Act. 

Lyttelton’s political views in these letters 
provoked a reply in ‘ The Persian strip’d of 
Ais Disguise: or Remarks on a late Libel, 


It is almost unnecessary to add that | 


The Verses cant | 
ot shepherds and flocks, and crooks dressed | 


something of that , 
indistinct and headstrong ardour for liberty | 
which a man of genius always catches when | 
he enters the world, and always suffers to | 
Dr. Birkbeck | 





| intitled, Letters from a Persian in England 
| to his Friend at dspahan,’ 1735. 
Epwarp Bensty. 
The author was George, first Baron Lyt- 
| telton (1709-1773) who published the first 
| edition in 1735, in imitation of the ‘ Lettres 
| Persanes’ of Montesquieu; but while the 
latter’s work was written mostly from Paris 
| to correspondents in Ispahan, Lyttelton’s is 
| written from London by ‘‘ Selim ”’ to a cer- 
| tain “‘ Mirza’’ in the same city, and em- 
| braces purely English subjects: a very 
entertaining work. A continuation pub. 
| lished in 1736 is by another hand. 
| Lyttelton became successively Lord of the 
| Treasury, Privy Counciilor, and Chancellor 
| of the Exchequer. He was an opponent of 
Walpole, and was a member of the Chatham 
party with Pitt and the Grenvilles. He was 
' known as ‘‘ the good Lord Lyttelton,” but 
his political advancement suffered materially 
from his unprepossessing appearance and his 
disagreeable voice and mode of address. He 
was a friend of Pope and a patron of litera- 
ture. Besides some pcems, he wrote ‘ Dia- 
logues of the Dead,’ ‘ A History of the Life 
of Henry II,’ and other works. 
N. W. Hitt. 

ASSIZES IN THE SfVENTEENTH CENTURY 
(cxlvi, 213).—The following excerpt from 
‘ Pie-Powder,’ By a Circuit Tramp (Mur. 
ray, 1911), probably supplies the informa 
titon your querist seeks: 

There was a time .. . when the Common-law 
| barrister who did not go circuit was a rare 
| phenomenon the great majority of the 
profession looked to circuit as the mainstay of 
| their livelihood ... Two judges visited each 
| assize town twice a year, and the common-law 
| courts in London were closed, as they had been 

for centuries, for six weeks, while Justice 

toured in the provinces. 
J. Paut bE Castro. 


Peter Mundy, traveller, arrived at 
Gloucester on July 16, 1639. He writes :— 
|‘ Here I saw the proceedings of a whole 
assizes . There sate Judge Jones and 
Trevers [Trevor].” 

L. M. Anstey. 


| Curistran Name (exlvi, 156, 218).—The 
| Texel being an island and not a strea, 
| eno the daughter of the poet-ship 
| owner, Roemer-Visscher, was named_ thus 
after the loss he sustained near the Texel. 
'—I dont think he was on board himseli— 
| and for which, he fancied, her birth wmplit 
| repaid him—a point that Mr. E. V. Lucas 
| does not seem to have grasped, and, if I 
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ramember rightly, misrepresents. She grew | meaning of some caprice in structure, or 


up to be a woman of great culture, and, as 
ProressoR BEns~ty mentions, became a 
poetess. , 
lf Helegenwagh is supposed to be Dutch, 
it should read Heiligenwegh, the Holy Way 
or Saintly Road—not, as A. D. T. suggests, 
Holy Week. f 
Holy Week in Dutch spells: Stille week= 
Quiet week, or better, the Week of Stillness. 
Probably there used to be at ‘‘ The Brill,” 
in those days, a lane, leading to a much 
venerated shrine in the past; where, maybe, 
Sir Edward Conway had resided. One of 
the main thoroughfares at Amsterdam is 
still named: Heiligcenweg; the H having 
been dropped in modern spelling. 
W. vet Court. 

Chalet Meryem, Arcachon, France. 


“ Burrer-Mitk Weppine ”’ (cxlvi. 214).— 
I learn from the ‘ English Dialect Diction- 
ary’ that the word ‘‘ buttermilk-man ”’ has 
been used in Cheshire as an opprobrious term 
for a trooper of the Cheshire Yeomanry. 
Similarly ‘‘ a buttermilk wedding’’ was a 
contemptuous description of a wedding at 
which no ‘‘ ball-money’’ was distributed. 
Such money was originally spent on a foot- 
ball for the parish, not only in Cheshire but 
in the North generally and in Scotland. It 
was demanded and might be forcibly exacted 
at the church gates from the bridegroom 
and other men of a wedding party. Knuts- 
ford is one of the places at which the boys 
raised the cry of ‘‘a buttermilk wedding ”’ 
if money was not thrown to them by the 
bridal party on leaving the church. Milk 
is a good thing, better than butter-milk, but 
as a symbol of pallor, weakness, insipidity, 
and cheapness it also enters into the vocab- 
ulary of abuse: e.g., ‘‘milksop,’ ‘‘ milk 
and water,”’ ‘‘ milk-livered.’”? Soin German : 
Milchbart, -bdrtig, -gesicht, -knabe, -suppen- 
gesicht. 

L. R. M. Srracwan. 

Birmingham University. 


“Forty”? in Prace-names (15 S. i. 371, 
411, 453, 471, 496, 515; exlvi. 32, 49, 144, 
180).—From the correspondence elicited by 
this name it seems reasonable to conclude 
that whatever the significance it bore in 


regard to the castle or manor-house of the | 


| even of a sheer want of common-sense. There 
| are, I find, examples in 


Gloucestershire 
where the name has become applied to old 
cottages that were placed too far frum their 
nearest water-supply, or too far up the hill 
from it. Local conditions, as usual p.ay 
a large part in ascertaining the source of 
names: but they are, it is safe to say, too 
often unexamined. 
Sr. Crarn, BappELEy,. 


STATUE OF CAIN AND ABEL By JOHN OF 
Botoena (cxlvi, 172, 218).—So much having 
been told about a leaden group of two 
figures, one armed with a jaw-bone (said to 
be copied from an original by Giamboiogna), 
that formerly stood in Brasencse College 
Old Quadrangle; may I add a little avout 
the great Fleming, in this connection ? 

There is a spirited terra-cotta group of 
several figures by Giambologna, in the Douai 
Museum, showing Samson slaying the Piii- 
istines. This sculptor executed a group in 
marble, of Samson striking down a Philis- 
tine, for Prince Francesco de’ Medici, in 
1559. The work was presented by the Granu 
Duke Ferdinando to the Duke of Lermo, and 
So passed into Spain: but it has disap- 
peared. Baldinucci says that the artist sur- 
passed himself himself in this creation. A 
terra-cotta model of the group, it is stated, 
remained in Florence. Among the many - 
freely-drawn sketches by Giambologna in 
the Uffizi are three of Samson and the Phil- 
istine. 

Charles Perkins, in his ‘Italian Sculp- 
ture,’ p. 339 (London, 1883), refers to ‘‘a 
colossal group of Samson killing a Philis- 
tine [by Giambologna], at Hovingham Hall, 
Yorkshire, the seat of S. W. Worseley, to 
whose grandfather it was presented by 
George IIT.” 

One would like to know something more 
about this latter work, especially if it 
showed the characteristics of the artist of 
movement and force. 

G. N. Count PLunxert. 

Dublin. 

‘Sam Hati’ (exlvi, 174, 221).—Dicky 
Doyle’s picture with description by Percival 
Leigh is to be seen in the book, ‘ Manners 
and Customs of ye Englyshe,’ 1849 (Brad- 





Norman or Early-English possessors, it con- | bury and Evans). It is No. 23, and the 
noted nothing distinctly military, but pos- | sketch is entitled ‘ A cydere cellare Duryng 
sibly (1) a place for pleasure or games. | a comyck Songe.’ The description is a grue- 
Whereas, in later periods, down to the nine- | some one. An old friend described the scene 


teenth century, the term often bore (2) the | to me as horrible, but an evidently true por- 
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trait of a coarse ruffian going to execution 
in a cart to Tyburn. Leigh says, ‘‘ Yet his 
-cursing was very horrible, albeit to not a 
few it seemed a high Joke, but I do doubt 
that they understood the Song.’’ Of course, 
the whole thing was an anachronism, as 
going to the gallows in a cart had _ not 
-occurred for many years. Still from what 
my old friend told me, so forcible was the 
picture that it had some effect in modifying 
the penal code in after time, owmg to its 
influence on the thinking part of those who 
heard it. The words were, with those of 
-other songs sung at the Cellars, sold in a 
:sixpenny book in the Room. 
F. Witi1am Cock, M.D. 


Lorp CHANCELLOR JEFFREYS AND HIS 
Hovse 1n GREAT QUEEN STREET (cxlvi. 192). 
‘This was Conway House. It was demolished 
in 1743. The western part of the site now 
being occupied by the Freeman’s Hall build- 
ings. Lord Keeper Guildford died Sept. 5, 
1685. Lord Chancellor Jeffreys on his 
_appointment as successor at once took over 
the house, but in 1687 removed to the new 
mansion he had built in Westminster, over- 
looking the Park. 

I recommend M. C. B. to consult the book 
issued by the L.C.C. and the London Survey 
Committee in 1914, entitled ‘The Parish of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields,’ Part ii, p 81, where 
he will find a history of Conway House, 
‘Gt, Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
from which the foregoing particulars have 
been taken. 

Rorert PeARsAtt. 

“ Avondale,” Uxbridge Road, 

Hampton Hill, Middlesex. 


Lapy FisHer anp Cuartes R. (exlvi. 174, 
‘219).—I am much obliged for the informa- 
tion furnished by Mr. Askew. But there 
is no doubt the letter is by Charles II. <A 
comparison between the handwriting in this 
letter to Lady Fisher, with other letters of 
Charles II in the possession of the British 
Museum removes all doubt. 

With regard to her husband, described as 
Sir Clement Fisher, Bart., of Packington 
Magna, is it not strange that I cannot find 
‘his name in a baronetage published in 1769? 
I had also an idea that Jane Lane’s hus- 
band was Sir Eustace Fisher. I should be 
glad to know whether it was Sir Clement, 
and what was the date of his death, also 
whether he left issue. 


M. GRIFFITH. 


Deal. 
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[This baronetcy became extinct with the 
death of Sir Robert Fisher, s.p in 1739. He 
had succeeded his brother Sir Clement; and 
the two were nephews of Sir Clement, fhe 
husband of Jane Lane, who died six years 
before his wife and s.p. ‘Ihe name Eustace 
does not occur in_ this pedigree as given in 
Burke’s ‘ Extinct Baronetcies. | 

GREENE’s Museum, LICHFIELD (cxlvi, 19], 
236).—A reference of Shaw's ‘ History of 
Staffordshire,’ vol. i, pp. 331-335, and the 
accompanying plates, will afford much in 
formation. The owner of this museum was 
an Apothecary in Lichfield, and a collector, 
not a dealer. On his death some hundred 
years ago the citizens to their lasting dis- 
credit, declined to purchase the contents of 
the Museum, which was broken up and sold, 
but if KE. B. O. K. L., who I surmise from 
his query has not, yet the delight of know. 
ing Lichfield, will visit the Public Museum 
there he will find a few of Greene’s curios- 
ities which have been presented by private 
owners into whose hands they had fallen, 

S. A. Grunpy NEwmay, 

Walsall. 

CaDENCY IN Heratpry (cxlvi. 213).—The 
sole value of cadency marks is to shew 
sequence of birth, thus a second son remains 
a second son whether his elder brother dies 
or not, and so on. 

KE. E. Cops. 

It may be stated as a general rule—sup- 
ported by the best modern authorities—that 
marks of cadency are hereditary and are 
retained as a permanent addition to the 
shield. If, however, the eldest son dies 
without issue during the lifetime of his 
father, the second son is entitled to use the 
label as the mark of the eldest surviving 
son, 

A. ALBRIGHT. 


TooTHENAQUE (cxlvi. 212).—‘‘ Tutenag,” 
““tootanag,’’ ‘‘ toothenague,’’ corrupted to 
‘‘ tintenagall,’’ probably by association with 
the word ‘“tin.”’ Indian tootnague, from 
the Marattu  tuttinag, the Tamil and 
Telugu forms being very similar, is said by 
Indians to be derived from Sans,  tuttha, 
blue vitriol, sulphate of copper + ndga, tin 
or lead. It is a metal resembling spilter, 
that looks like tin, but is finer in quality, 
and is often mistaken for silver when it 
contains arsenic. It is a white alloy of cop- 
per, zinc, nickel and iron, first reported 
from China in the seventeenth century, and 
was used to cover the exterior and inside of 
tea canisters. Teapots were also made of 
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it, which were mistaken for hardened | its appearance in the first number, but 


earthenware vessels. 

Hobson-Jobson distinguishes two kinds ot 
the metal : 

a, Chinese alloy of copper, zine and 
nickel, with some iron, arsenic and silver 
known as ‘‘ white copper ’”’ (the peh-tung o1 
the Chinese), and approximating closely to 
German silver. Ii is employed in the East 
for coining as an alloy. 

b. That known loosely in the Indian 
trade to denote zinc, or pewter. It became 
popularly corrupted into ‘‘ tooth and egg”’ 


metal. 
N. W. Hit. 
21, Montague Street, W.C. : 


Among books announced as forthcoming 
from the Oxford University Press I notice 
“Tutenag and Paktong, a complete collec- 
tion of all that is known about these strange 
metals, with notes on other alloys in dom- 
etic use during the 18th century. By A. 
Bonnin. Shortly. 42s. net.” 

F. 8. 

Leaps FOR CREAMING Mik (cxlvi. 136, 
179).—Flat rectangular leads for the recep- 
tion of milk, with an orifice in one corner, 
were in use on a farm in Oxfordshire, on 
the borders of Gloucestershire, in 1888, and 
may be still. As stated, the ‘milk was 
allowed to stand for a time and the cream 
was skimmed off before the plug was 
removed from the orifice for the butter-milk 
to flow into a pail. During the ’seventies 
I often assisted with the skimming, but 1 


cannot recall that the plug was ever removed 


before the cream had been skimmed off. 
A. J. W. 


‘Tempre Bar’ (cxlvi. 214).—According to 
‘The Times Handlist,’ Temple Bar was born 
in 1860, and died in 1906. 

This magazine commenced publication in 
1860, the first six volumes being edited by 
G. A. Sala, who was succeded by Edmund 
Yates, George Bentley, and others. It 
eased publication with the December num- 
ber of 1906. - 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


At No, 122, Fleet Street, on Dec. 1, 1860, 
was published No. 1 of Temple Bar, a Lon- 
don Magazine, conducted by G. A. Sala, 
price one shilling monthly. It was subse- 
quently published by Richard Bentley and 
Son, New Burlington Street, W. Sala’s 
“Travels in the ‘County of Middlesex ’ made 





| 





remained incomplete. I think about sixty 
half-yearly volumes were published. 


Swirt’s Wreisu TRAVELS (cxlvi. 193, 238). 
—Mr. ANEURIN WILLIAMS will find matter 
of interest in Swift’s ‘Holyhead Journal,’ 
1727, to which attention was first drawn by 
John Forster in the preface to his ‘ Life of 
Swift.’ The note-book in which Swift wrote 
the ‘ Journal’ is now in the Forster Collec- 
tion in the South Kensington Museum. 

The contents of the note-book first ap- 
peared in The Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 
1882, and were later included in the appen- 
dix to Sir Henry Craik’s ‘Life of Swift.’ 
The text of the manuscript is also printed 
in Temple Scott’s ‘ Prose Works of Jona- 
than Swift,’ vol. xi., pp. 391-403. 

Harrop WItLiaMs. 


Some SuBSCRIBERS TO THE ALBERT MEmM- 
ORIAL (cxlvi. 208). — ComMAnDER RUPERT- 
Jongs says that James Glaisher, F.R.S., is 
still (1924) a member of the Council of the 
R.A.S. He was born in 1809, so would be 
(if alive) a very old gentleman. It is his 


son, L. Glaisher, the distinguished 
Cambridge Mathematician, who is being 
confused with his father. ‘ 

A. E. §S. 


“* Join your Furats”’ (cxlvi. 193).—This- 
is not included in Mr. R. H. Thornton’s 
‘ American Glossary.’ The metaphor comes 
from the theatre. The special meaning of 
Flat may be seen in the ‘O. E, D.’; or in 
the ‘Century Dictionary,’ where it is 
defined as ‘‘ one of the halves of such scenes 
or parts of scenes as are formed by two equal 
parts pushed from the sides of the stage and 
meeting in the centre.” 

Epwarp BENSsLY. 


Weppet aNp RipspaLE (cxlvi, 213).—In 
Ripon Cathedral, according to Eli Har- 
grove, ‘History of Knaresborough’ (1809), 
there is a memorial bearing the following 
inscription :— 

To the Memory of | William Weddell, Esq., 
of Newby, | in whom | every virtue that en- 
nobles the mind | was united | with every 
elegance that adorns it, | this monument, | a 
faint emblem of his refined taste, | is dedi- 
cated | by | his widow: 


[Here follow six lines of verse. ] 
oBit 1789. 


From this it appears that the Weddels 
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were located at Newby, lying a short dis-| son who had been used as a tool by Lord 


tance to the S.E. of Ripon on the Ure. 


were seated mainly at Hampsthwaite, lying 
southward of Ripon, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. William Ridsdale, by will date 
Nov. 21, 1711, devised to his eldest brother, 
Edward Ridsdale, various 
perty in Hampsthwaite, and 
Grainge (“ History of Knaresborough,’ 1871) 
records the following inscription on a heaa- 
stone in front of Hampsthwaite Church. 


George and Isabella Ridsdaie, of Hamps- 
thwaite, who died at Swinton Hall, in the 
parish of Marsham, on the 2nd day of January, 
1828, in the 59th year of her age. 
stature only 31} inches high. 

H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


Str Witt1am TuRNer 


London, was the third son of John Turner, 
who married the daughter of Robert Colt- 
hurst, of Upleatham ,and purchased Kirk- 
leatham from Sir William Bellasis in 1623. 
Sir William was the brother of John Turner 
who became Sergeant-at-Law in 1669. Going 
to London when a young man, William 
became an eminent woollen draper in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 
in 1692, 

In Kirkleatham Church, in the chancel, 
there is a marble tomb to the memory of Sir 
William Turner, opposite to a full length 


(d. 1688). 
In the chapel belonging to Kirkleatham 
Hospital, founded by Sir William in 1676 


pleces of pro-| 
William | 


Being in 


He died without issue | 
| The Westminster City Fathers (the Burgess Com 
W. iH. 


) ] | Grey in the latter’s illicit intercourse with 
‘Lhe Kidsdales were a Nidderdale famlly, and | 


his sister-in-law Lady Henrietta Berkeley, 
H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

AsTRONOMICAL BLUNDERS IN Fiction (13 
S. i. 487; cxlvi. 55, 66, 125).—Joseph Con- 
rad makes one in ‘Lord Jim,’ Ch. viii, 
p. : 


He appealed to all sides at once—to the side 


| turned perpetually to the light of day, and to 
In memory of Jane Ridsdale, daughter of | that side of us which, 


like the other hemis- 
phere of the moon, exists stealthily in_per- 
petual darkness, with only a fearful ashy light 
falling at times on the edge. 

The above would appear to imply that the 
moon rotates round its axis in about 365 
days thus always turning the same side to 


| the sun, instead of in about 28 days as is 
(exlvi, 213).—Sir 
William Turner (knighted in 1662) and who | 
held the offices of Lord Mayor and Sheriff of | 


actually the case. 
A. R. 


Ruskin: RrE¥YERENCE WANTED (cxlvi. 214).— 
The passage M.L.N. is thinking of is probably 
that in ‘ Ethics of the Dust,’ section 78, O.L. 


log. 
R. R. A. WALKER. 





Hotes on Books. 


of Westminster), 1585-1901. By 
(John Lane, 16s. net). 


In January, 1901, by the coming into force of 


Manchée. 


: | the Government of Lond Act, there disa 
marble statue of his brother, John Turner | a ‘foto ey a 


peared from the administration of West- 
minster the old Burgess Court which had 
governed that city under an Act of Queen Eliza- 
beth since 1585. The public were denied 
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perusal of any of the records of this Court so 
long as it existed, whereby the historian of 
Westminster has suffered some deprivation. 
However, this jealousy preserved to the 


there is a fine east window representing the 
Adoration of the Magi. On one side of this 
window is shown John Turner, Sergeant-at- 


Law, in a scarlet robe, and on the other Sir 
William Turner in his robes of office as Lord 
Mayor. 


the identical wig and band worn in 
life-time. The library contains Sir Wil- 
liam’s ledger, a good specimen of neatness, | 
accuracy, and thoroughness. In it Charles | 
II appears as a creditor for large sums of 
money lent to His Majesty. Sir William | 


filled the office of Lord Mayor during the | 
municipal year 1668-9. 

The Sir William Turner mentioned as an 
advocate in the Lord Grey trial (1682) was | 
evidently a different person, 


as he had a) 





destined hand and eye the rare delight of 
examining a long series of documents_ hitherto 


In the Hospital there is an effigy | ae agg? and it is to our correspondent, Mr 


of the knight in wax-work, on which are | 
his 


H. Manchée, that the enviable task has 
fallen. 


Until the dissolution of the Monasteries West- 
minster, in spite of the number and importance 
of its residents, continued under government 
from the Abbey. When the Abbey was con- 
verted into a Collegiate Church its Dean took 
the Abbot’s place, and the civic administration 
of Westminster was brought somewhat into line 
with that of the City of London by the setting 
up of a Burgess Court. The President of this 
was the Dean, whom, if he chose to behave 
autocratically, no one was in a position to with- 
stand. Next him came the High Steward (his 
office was in the Dean’s gift), usually a noble 
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man who acted through his Deputy, and who 
appoined the High Bailiff and. the ‘own Clerk. 
Yue High Constable—next in dignity—was ap- 
pointed either by the Dean or the High 
pteward, and these same authorities, with the 
Deputy Steward, chose the twelve Burgesses 
(thelr number was presently increased to six- 


teen), who, in their turn jointly with the | 


Dean chose an equal number of Assistant 
Burgesses. ‘These high personages, however, 


yield in interest to the humbier constables and 
peadies and the watch whose duties and doings 
are careiully set out in the entertaining pages 
at the end of the chapter on the Court officiais. 

lor about two and a half centuries we see 
the Court controlling the lives and businesses 
of the citizens of westminster, dealing with 
the incidents and the difficulties which all 
municipal records abound in. ‘There is plenty 
of evidence, if any more were needed, of the 
terribly insanitary conditions of towns in the 
seventeenth century. In the chapters on 
Housing and Sanitation, on Streets and on 
the Annoyance Jury we follow, by the aid of 
copious quotations, the more or less effectual 
efturis made to keep the city reasonably well 
cleansed and free from obstructions. The 
question of obstruction comes up upon the dis- 
pute before the Court between the Church- 
wardens of St. Margaret’s and the Carmen in 
1736. The Churchwardens had made a “ fine 
opening to the Church of Westmr. and a 
Comod.ous Passage to Saint James Park for 
the Conveniency of the Members of Parlia- 
ment” by pulling down the brick wall next 
the Broad Sanctuary and erecting instead a 
range of stone posts; but these improvements 
would be nullified if the Carmen continued to 
ply in the Sanctuary and have their stands for 
carts there. The Carmen, who held fast to 
their rights, were ordered to attend at the 
Court, and upon their duly doing so it was 
resolved to appoint a Committee to enquire 
into the matter and make a written Report. 
With this, however, in the Records, the matter 
ends. 

Of the discipline administered by the City 
Fathers to refractory characters we get a lively 
account in the chapters on Residents, Lodgers 
and Wayfarers, on Drunkenness, Theft and 
Immorality and on Domestic Servants and Ap- 
prentices. Scolds have a chapter to them- 
selves in which are brought before us four or 
five very ill-behaved women, all from the early 
days of the seventeenth century, and the 
penalty that some of them endured is made 
more vivid by a fearsome picture of the 
“scold’s bridle.” We may take occasion here 
to mention that the numerous and_ well-chosen 
illustrations, including facsimiles of documents, 
form a valuable feature of the book. Two 
hodies of humble public servants for some long 
period in the employ of the Westminster Bur- 
gesses were the official waits (who insisted on 
their monopoly as street musicians), and the 
Bridge Porters — understanding by “ Bridge ” 
the Westminster Stairs. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century 
the interest of the documents shifts to the 
question of the relations between the, Burgess 
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| Court and the development of civic: administra-. 
| tion in the whole area of London. 
| abolition the Court had sunk into something 


Before its 


like decay. 

A word should be. said as to the form in 
which the Kecords exist. They are in twenty- 
three volumes foolscap size, some bound in 
leather—but the majority having no appear- 
ance of being specially made for the Court 
minutes. It is much to be regretted that the 
volumes from 1585 to 1610, ana again from 1615 
to 1705 are lost; as are also those for 1720-23 
and 1759-63. Nevertheless, here is something 


| solid added to our knowledge of the ordinary 


lite of London—fresh material worked over } 
a competent researcher who has been most 
happily mindful of the value of curious detail; 
and the reader, who will find much in these 
pages to amuse him, will likewise have the 
satisfaction of gaining information which, if 
not of a startlingly new sort, will prove most 
useful as instance and illustration. Not least 
will be its value to lovers of the eighteenth 
century novel, as adding authentic detail to the 
background in one’s mind—useful, especially, 
for Fielding. _ We may note in passing that 
we are given the portrait of the blind Sir John 
Fielding to illustrate one of the interesting 
appendixes — that on the Court Regalia — Sir 
John wearing the Westminster Badge. 


A Song to David, with other Poems. By 
Christopher Smart. Chosen with biograp- 
hical and critical Preface and Notes by Ed- 
mund Blunden. (Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 
net), 


Lire is so short and thronged so thick with 
things and books that it is impossible but that 
some part of what one prizes most should drop 
into neglect. This neglect, though, is some- - 
times rewarded instead of punished—as now, 
when having for many years given hardly a 
thought to ‘The Song of David,’ it falls to 
the. present writer to read it in this beautiful 
edition and under the auspices of an editor so 
truly worthy of his delightful task as Mr. 
Edmund Biunden. Did he not, show us a 
year or two ago, how best to rejoice over the 
verze of ‘John Clare?’ Through neglecting an 
author—if he be but great enough— for a con- 
siderable time, one gets tue extraordinary 
pleasure of comparing what enchanted one most 
before with what enchants most now. Mr. 
Blunden, in his introductory Address, recalls 
items of the praise that has been bestowed 
upon Smart’s masterpiece, and adds something 
of his own, but he does not mention what, on 
this reading, seemed to’ us a dominant secret 
ofits force and beauty. It is one not easy to 
convey, being chiefly a secret of movement and 
of position. Take it that in most poetry we 
have our feet upon the earth (it may be on a 
mighty mountain) and so submit to the pull 
of gravity and the ordinary conditions and 
resistances of the ground as we change from 
place to place, then ‘ The Song of David’ may 
be described as having its being in the air. 
darting this way and that, free and graceful 
and, if it will, sudden, choosing for contem- 
plation what vantage-ground it will. In this 
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it shows its kinship with the Psalms from 
which first its inspiration was derived. 
Readers of ‘'The Way of All Flesh’ will recol- 
lect how Butler’s hero is made to cry down 
the Psalms as over-rated; and, in fact, who- 
ever is insensible to this quality in them will 
not grasp by what right they count as the 
greatest religious poetry in the world. Smart’s 
own way of expressing the effect he felt and 
himself sought was by calling it impression, 
which, however, hardly conveys the secret. 

Mr. Blunden has taken a handful of lovely 
things from Smart’s translations of the Psalms, 
from ‘Hymns and Spiritual Songs’ and from 
* Miscellaneous Poems’ to round out the reader’s 
acquaintance with the poet, and adds in an 
appendix the text of the notices of Smart to 
be found in contemporary letters. The story 
of the poet’s life of misfortune is told with 
much grace and sympathy. 


An Address to the Moretonhampstead Literary 
Society. By Cecil Torr. (Cambridge—printed 
by Mr. Lewis at the University Press). 

Emma WoopuHousk, we all know, looked down 

upon Miss Bates, and was presently brought to 

conviction and repentance of that fault. But 
the author requires perhaps too little of her: 
she is to admire Miss Bates’s goodness, but 
admiration of Miss Bates’s talk is not 
demanded. Yet Miss Hates is the prime ex- 
ample of a literary genre—which she had almost 
entirely to herself until Mr. Cecil Torr com- 
posed the address before us. We have some- 
times wondered that no one has tried just this 
before—or rather, perhaps, have regretted that 
the precise suitable turn of wit combined with 
the requisite multifariousness of knowledge 
and an inclination to writing had never yet 
occurred. Here the thing is, however, What 
Miss Bates made of spectacles and sweetbreads 
and apples and Highbury gossip Mr. Torr 
makes of books, legends, ships, principles of 
criticism and twenty other things. His three 
volumes of ‘Small Talk at Wreyland’ have 
accustomed people to his vivacious comments 
on life, his clear, quick delineation of scenes, 
events and people and his pleasant causticity. 

Those who enjoyed the ‘Small Talk’ will pro- 

bably find (as we did) that agreeing or not 

agreeing with him, they cannot lay these pages 
down till they are finished. 





Obituary. 


JOSEPH THOMAS FOWLER. 


Ir is difficult to realise that we shall not again 
receive a letter over the well-known initials 
J.T.F.—in that familiar hand which only in 
his latest years betrayed the writer’s extreme 
old age. Our respect and regret as we think 
of the departure of this veteran scholar must 
be shared by a large number of persons, for 
if, dying in his 91st year, Canon Fowler had 
out-lived nearly all the men who were the com- 
panions of his most active years, he had made 
friends among the younger generation, and all 
who followed his chosen pursuits acknowledged 
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| indebtedness to him. . The records of Ripon, 
| Selby, Durham, and Fountains Abbey and the 
| lives of St. Cuthbert and St. Columba—with 
| the statutes and cartularies of northern 
| monasteries — form the bulkiest individual 
| portions of the work he has left behind him, 
| but his knowledge and labours. went to enrich 
| many periodicals—not least lavishly ‘N. & Q” 
—and likewise the work and information of 
other antiquaries and public bodies concerned 
with the care of ancient monuments. One of 
his last contributions to our columns (ante p, 
123) revealed his interest in and his active co- 
operation with the compiling of the ‘ Oxford 
English Dictionary.’ His latest letter—on the 
words “ baptized” “ christened ’—appears at 
| ante p. 158. i 

He died at Winterton (on March 22) in the 
place where he was born, whither he had 
retired in 1917 after forty-seven years’ service 
as Vice-Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, 
Durham, and forty-five years’ as Hebrew 

| Lecturer in Durham University—during which 
period he also undertook no little work in the 
charge of different libraries. On his leaving 
Durham he found himself compelled to sell his. 
own considerable library—there will hardly be 
a reader of ‘N. & Q.’ who does not realise how 
acute was his grief at this. 

His tastes and capabilities as an antiquary 
and scholar were inherited from his father, who 
was a competent antiquary. The family were 
Methodists; but Joseph Thomas Fowler, as a 
school-boy at Wakefield, came under Tractarian 
influence. As a young man he first studied 
medicine—a subject in which he never lost his 
interest and was  house-surgeon at St. 
Thomas’s 1856-7, and at Bradford Infirmary 
1857-8. In 1858 he determined to take orders, 
and went, with Entry and Barry scholarships, 
to Durham University, where his chief studies 
were theology and Hebrew. | He was ordained 
at Durham in 1861, and after two years as 
Curate at Houghton-le-Spring, and_ five years 
as Precentor and Chaplain at St. John’s Col- 
lege, Hurstpierpoint, returned thither and 
entered on that long course of fruitful and 
varied work which has made his name familiar 
throughout the North of England, and, indeed, 
among students all over the country. In 1897 
Bishop Westcott made him an honorary Canon 
of Durham. In 1867 he became a Fellow of 
the Society of Antiquaries and served as their 
local Secretary from 1873-1917. ; 

Those who have had chats with him on the 
topics he loved in visits to old, churches or 
places of historical or curious interest, will 
recall his unwearying keenness and zest; a 
those who had recourse to him for information 
will recall his readiness to impart and the 
trustworthiness of what he imparted. I 
always took delight ” are Bede’s well-knowi 
words of himself “ in learning, or teaching of 
writing.” In Canon Fowler a scholar after 
Bede’s own heart has gone to his rest. 





CorrIGENDUM. 


At ante, p. 232, col. 1, line 34, for “ 1912” 
read 1812. 
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